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A YEAR OF THE GOVERNMENT 

BY MARK SULLIVAN 

When Mr. Harding was a candidate for the Presidency, his 
opponent made one of his leading campaign slogans out of the 
phrase "a Senatorial Oligarchy". If Mr. Harding should be 
elected, it was said, he would be "the creature of a Senatorial 
Oligarchy", and an attempt was made to create the impression 
that this oligarchy of Republican Senators would be of the same 
character and partake of the same public odium that attached to 
the Senate in the days when its power was the object of attack 
from President Roosevelt and that Insurgent or Progressive 
movement which more or less formed the leading issue of Ameri- 
can politics from about 1907 until we entered the War. 

In seeking to reduce one of the issues of the Presidential election 
of 1920 to this formula, Mr. Cox was in complete good faith. Not 
only did he and the other Democratic spellbinders really believe 
it; the idea was shared, though from a different point of view, of 
course, by several of Mr. Harding's Republican fellow-Senators. 
He was, they considered, one of them. (In fact, Mr. Harding is 
the first man who has ever been elevated to the Presidency 
directly from the Senate.) Not only was he one of them; he was 
of their fellowship in a sense of unusual intimacy. All his ex- 
perience in national politics had been in association with them. 
He had been a particularly faithful party man, who accepted the 
leadership of his more experienced party Senators. Further than 
that, his personal relations with his Republican fellow-Senators 
had been exceptionally close and harmonious. Still further, in a 
public sense, and in a well-meant and patriotic sense, it was part 
of the programme of the Republican party that much of the 
power which had drifted from, or been wrested from, the Senate 
by the White House during fifteen years, should be restored to the 
Capitol. Two Presidents who had happened to have forceful 
personalities, Roosevelt and Wilson, had taken more and more of 
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prestige and public attention away from the Senate. The climax 
had come during the War, when a voluntary assent to the neces- 
sity of solidarity and the quick direction of the nation's power 
caused Mr. Wilson to have and to exercise more autocratic 
power than probably any former President. During the War, 
there was general public approval of this as a measure of war-time 
efficiency, which was shared even by most of the Senators them- 
selves. With the end of the War, however, it became an essential 
part of the Republican purpose to get much of this power back 
from the White House to the Capitol. 

In this spirit, and with an entirely laudable intention, some 
of the Republican Senators themselves shared most of the idea 
expressed in the term "Senatorial Oligarchy", except the un- 
pleasant implications inherent in these particular words. Partic- 
ularly was this true as regards foreign affairs. The Republican 
Senators felt that in all the phases of the Paris Peace Conference 
and the League of Nations, President Wilson' had failed to take 
the Senate sufficiently into account. In the ensuing contest they 
had beaten Mr. Wilson, and they felt that in the election of 1920 
they had been abundantly justified. They felt that their League 
of Nations fight had been a turning point in the country's con- 
stitutional history, and an assertion of the Senate's prerogative in 
the field of foreign relations such as would never be reversed. In 
this mood, and under all the circumstances, it is little wonder if 
the Republican Senate looked forward to an Administration in 
which not only our foreign affairs, but domestic matters as well, 
would be managed by the Executive with a greater degree of 
deference to "the advice and consent of the Senate" than had 
been the case for some fifteen years past. 

As it has turned out, one of the most conspicuous aspects of the 
present Administration has been the complete negation of what 
was implied by the term "Senatorial Oligarchy". Mr. Harding 
himself, on the first occasion when he addressed the Senate after 
his election, alluded to it and said: 

Something has been said about the "Senatorial oligarchy". Of course, 
everyone here knows that to be a bit of highly imaginative and harmless fic- 
tion. When my responsibilities begin in the Executive capacity I shall be as 
mindful of the Senate's responsibilities as I have been jealous for them as a 
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member, but I mean at the same time to be just as insistent about the re- 
sponsibilities of the Executive. Our governmental good fortune does not lie in 
any surrender at either end of the Avenue, but does lie in the coordination 
and cooperation which become the two in a great and truly representative 
government. 

Within a very short time after Mr. Harding took office, it was 
apparent that the center, both of power and of public attention, 
was in the White House and not in the Senate. This was due 
partly to President Harding's own sense of the dignity and re- 
sponsibility of his office, together with a firmness of character 
which expressed itself not at all in bullying the Senate, nor in 
driving it, nor even in leading it, but rather in a quiet and steady 
devotion to the responsibilities laid upon his own office by the 
Constitution. Further than that, it developed not only that 
the occupant of the White House was a man of strength and firm- 
ness, but also that those Republican Senate leaders who might 
have been expected to compose the "oligarchy", if there was to be 
one, turned out, under the conditions existing, to have less rather 
than more of the strength and prestige ordinarily associated with 
Senate leadership. 

The actual situation, in its contrast to the anticipated situation, 
became vivid at the time the first Soldiers' Bonus bill was at- 
tempted. This bill originated in elements of the Senate not as- 
sociated with its formal leadership. The leaders did not Want 
the Bonus bill, but through lack of party discipline the bill was 
initiated and quickly acquired such a momentum as made it ap- 
parent that it would pass. In former Senates, when the leaders 
had real strength and when the party management had discipline, 
such a bill as the bonus proposal originating outside the leadership 
would have been sidetracked or put to sleep before it acquired 
any headway. But when the Bonus bill came to a point where it 
was apparent that it would be passed within a few days, the Sen- 
ate leaders, in their own lack of strength, fell back on President 
Harding and the Administration. 

They first got a public communication from Secretary Mellon, 
of the Treasury, in which he stated that the national finances 
were in no condition to stand the strain of the added billions in- 
volved in the Bonus bill at that time. Secretary Mellon's pro- 
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nouncement turned out to be not enough to stop the bill, and 
thereupon the Senate leaders asked President Harding personally 
to come to their aid. In an act requiring much courage and 
frankness, he came to the Senate personally and asked, with all 
the power of his position, that the bill be deferred until a time 
when the Treasury should be in a more adequate condition to 
meet it. This stopped the bill until such time as President 
Harding himself was willing that it should again come up for 
consideration. 

Later, in January, Mr. Harding and the Republican leaders 
changed front on the Bonus bill. No material change had taken 
place in the situation of the Treasury, and Secretary Mellon 
again opposed it. But there had been manifestations of strong 
public opinion in favor of it; especially in an Ohio election on the 
issue of a State bonus, which was carried by the bonus advocates 
by a vote of about three to one. 

This earlier episode, which occurred in July, presented a picture 
not of a Senatorial "oligarchy" dictating to the White House, but 
rather of the Senate leadership going to the White House and 
asking the President to come to their aid. This action on the part 
of President Harding came nearer than any other he has taken to 
asserting leadership of Congress. It was apparent that while his 
temperament and conviction went clearly to the point of keeping 
for the Presidency all the prerogatives which the Constitution gives 
him, it did not go to the point of taking on himself, as a personal 
perquisite, that leadership of the Senate which was thus strikingly 
laid at his feet. In his later course, President Harding has con- 
spicuously refrained from attempting to impose his will on the 
Legislative end of the Government. It was a conviction with 
him that too much power had already passed from Congress to 
the President, and he has conducted himself carefully according 
to that conviction. Indeed, he has refrained from asserting as 
much power in legislation as was expected and desired by con- 
siderable sections of the public, and as has been and still is urged 
upon him by many of the party leaders, including some of the 
Republican Senators themselves. 

Within the Senate the Republican party leadership has been 
conspicuously lacking in force. This weakness has been due to 
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several factors. It was partially, but not wholly or inevitably, 
due to the personalities of the leaders themselves. They had 
shown strength in opposition, but the same qualities did not 
necessarily equip them for strong affirmative action. When the 
Republicans in the Senate were in a minority, and during the two 
years when they had a precarious majority of two and were sub- 
stantially a minority, the Republican Senators showed strong 
powers of cohesion and leadership in opposition to President Wil- 
son's measures. But when they came into the present term with 
a majority of twenty-four, their cohesion disappeared and their 
leadership weakened. 

A portion of this was due to the physical weakness, subsequently 
resulting in death, of a man who, while not officially leader of 
the Senate, was, under the circumstances of the present Congress, 
in a position of great power and responsibility. Senator Penrose 
of Pennsylvania was the Chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the Senate. This committee is at all times a center of power; it 
was especially so in a session in which the two chief subjects of 
legislation were to be the tariff and taxation, both of which come 
within the scope of the Finance Committee. Under ordinary 
circumstances, the chairman of that committee not only would 
dominate the making of these measures, but would direct to a 
large degree the work of the Senate as a whole. For such a 
dominance, for the holding of prolonged and tedious hearings, for 
the incessant and inevitably contentious give-and-take of a tariff 
or a taxation debate, and for the long night sessions frequently in- 
volved, sheer physical strength is an indispensable requisite. 
That physical strength Mr. Penrose did not have. In his prime 
he would have been the equal of Aldrich or any of the other 
Finance Committee chairmen who have made history. But he 
had been out of the Senate during a full year of illness, and when 
he came back he was able to hold the seat of power only by yield- 
ing its essence. At the same time, the affection in which he was 
held by his associates, the sympathy for his condition, and the 
sacredness in which the rule of seniority is held, were such as to 
preclude any suggestion of displacing him with a more vigorous 
man. 

Mr. Penrose did not believe in the emergency tariff bill. Pri- 
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vately he described it as "pure bunk". In his better days he 
would have fought it with scorn. But in his weakened condition 
he permitted the group of Western agricultural Senators to push 
it through. Similarly, he did not believe in retaining the high 
surtaxes on large incomes; but they were kept against the wishes 
of himself and the other party leaders. It was this looseness of 
leadership that led to the inception and rise of the most remark- 
able phenomenon of the present Congress. 

It is true that manifestations like the farm bloc are always apt 
to arise in times of economic distress in the agricultural districts. 
Anyone familiar with business conditions in the great farming 
regions of the Middle West and West might have predicted the 
coming of some such political phenomenon as the bloc. The same 
thing happened long ago when the Farmers' Alliance had some 
forty seats in Congress. But the present farm bloc has a more 
compact and probably more durable basis than the Farmers' Al- 
liance, or the Populists, or the Order of Gleaners, or the Agricul- 
tural Wheel, or the Patrons of Husbandry, or any of the other 
organizations that grew out of hard times on the farms. None of 
these organizations — even the Farmers' Alliance, which was in a 
political sense the most effective of them all — ever amounted to 
much more than an expression of angry impatience with the 
older parties. As to the present bloc, however, it is not too much 
to say that it has given color to practically all the more important 
legislation passed by the present Congress, that it has been suc- 
cessful in putting through nearly all the measures it has advo- 
cated, and that it has had more power than any other single group 
in Congress. 

For an understanding of the bloc, it is necessary first to bear in 
mind that economic conditions on the farms, and business condi- 
tions in those towns and other communities which rest upon the 
farms in an economic sense, have been worse during the last year 
than at any time in our recent history. Secretary Wallace, of 
the Department of Agriculture, has said that during the last 
eighteen months the farmer has received less for his products, 
measured in terms of the present purchasing power of money > 
than ever before. Farmers who had borrowed money to buy 
young stock, or to plant crops, or otherwise for the production 
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of their commodities, found themselves at the end of the sea- 
son unable to sell their products for enough to pay their loans. 
The result was a condition called "frozen credits" prevailing in 
many of the banks and business houses throughout the farming 
districts. Farmers who had bought additional land at the war- 
time prices of three or four years ago found themselves unable to 
pay installments due on the purchase price. Farmers who had 
mortgages on their property were unable to pay the interest. 
Renters of farm land who had made their contracts on the basis of 
1919 prices were unable to pay the rent. Farmers who lost their 
property through foreclosure became renters, and renters who lost 
everything they had became farm hands. 

These were the economic conditions out of which the farm bloc 
arose. If the bloc had nothing more substantial than this to rest 
upon it might be expected to be as ephemeral as similar move- 
ments have been in the past, and to disappear as soon as better 
conditions shall have come in the farming territory. But it 
happens that there was another element in the arising of the bloc 
which gives it promise of greater power and permanence. 

Some years ago the Federal Government, through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, instituted a system known as "county 
agents". The institution arose about the time the boll weevil 
began to make serious inroads on the prosperity of the cotton- 
raising districts of the Southwest. A county agent was a salaried 
representative of the Department of Agriculture who was sent 
into the affected districts with directions to take up his residence 
in a given county and to organize the farmers within it for the 
purpose of cooperation not only in resisting the boll weevil but 
also in making their way toward better farming conditions gener- 
ally. The system was so successful in the cotton-raising districts 
in the Southwest that it was adopted elsewhere, and in the course 
of time came to extend over the larger part of the farming terri- 
tory of the United States. In many cases compensation for the 
county agent at his work from the Federal Government was sup- 
plemented with money raised by the States, counties, chambers 
of commerce and the like. Within a few years the county agent 
became a fixed and most important institution in most of the 
farming districts in the country. 
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These county agents, in the furtherance of their work, or- 
ganized the farmers of their various districts into cooperative 
units known as farm bureaus. Ultimately these farm bureaus 
began to engage in cooperative movements for the selling of their 
products and for the buying of their supplies. In this way, 
while the farm bureaus rested and continued to rest, in a historic 
sense at least, on the Federal Government's county agents, they 
became an organization devoted to the welfare of the farmer in 
every sense. They became more and more compact and power- 
ful, and ultimately adopted a system of annual dues from the 
members as their basis of financial support. 

The local farm bureaus soon organized State units, and finally, 
about two years ago, took the form of a national unit known as 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. It is this nation-wide 
institution of farmers which is really the parent of the farm bloc in 
Congress. The bloc is the political expression of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. The total number of Senators identi- 
fied with it is commonly said to be from twenty to thirty. 

This bloc, with its compactly organized support, and with its 
specific and vivid economic interest, has been the most vital 
single group in the Senate. In a time when the Republican 
majority was conspicuously lacking in leadership and discipline, 
the bloc has had a willing and enthusiastic esprit de corps. Acting 
outside of party lines as a combination of Democrats and Repub- 
licans, its members have been able to offer successful resistance to 
what they did not want, and to impress their wish for affirmative 
action on their less unified associates. Part of their strength has 
lain in the fact that the measures they sought have been, for the 
most part, so intelligently devised as to appeal to interests other 
than agricultural. They have not made the mistakes committed 
by farmer movements in the past under the leadership of vision- 
aries. They have not made picturesque "last stands" on ill- 
devised panaceas for economic woes. 

It is true that one of the most important of their measures, 
in its original form, went so far as to propose practically that the 
United States Government should devote a billion dollars to the 
buying and selling of farm products. But it has been part of 
the strength of the bloc that they have been reasonable in compro- 
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mise, and this measure was whittled down to one through which 
the Government merely devotes half a billion dollars to advancing 
loans on farm products, under such conditions as to save the 
farmers and others carrying these products from being compelled 
to sacrifice them on a panicky market. 

The other principal measures passed through the initiative of 
the bloc have been bills regulating the packing business and the 
grain exchanges. More recently the programme of the bloc has 
included a bill to legalize and otherwise to facilitate the coopera- 
tive marketing of farm products; a bill to provide credit, under 
government auspices and through governmental machinery, to 
farmers on the security of their crops; and a bill providing that 
the membership of the Federal Reserve Board shall give adequate 
representation to agriculture. 

The attitude of the President toward the farm bloc has con- 
spicuously been one of sympathizing with their purposes but dis- 
approving their methods. He has not vetoed nor even given a 
hint of silent disapproval to any of the measures they have passed. 
In his address at the opening of the present Congress he recited a 
list of recommendations, which more or less duplicated the things 
which the farm bloc is trying to put through; but, in the same 
address, without mentioning the farm bloc by name, he expressed 
his regret at any tendency of Congress to fall into groups based on 
economic interest, and made an earnest plea for party government. 
In the same way, in his address at the opening of the Farm Con- 
ference at Washington, in January, he expressed hearty sympathy 
with a comprehensive programme of progressive measures in the 
interest of the farmer, but at the same time went out of his way 
to show disapproval of the farm bloc. His speech had been 
written out in advance, and he read it from manuscript. After 
reading that "this is truly a national interest and not to be re- 
garded as primarily the concern of either a class or a section," 
Mr. Harding departed from his manuscript to utter, with a man- 
ner of emphatic disapproval, the words, "or a bloc." It is obvious 
that Mr. Harding's mind holds a clear distinction between two 
things: On the one hand the recognition of agriculture as the 
country's primary fundamental industry; and on the other hand 
the preservation of our country -old system of party government. 
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It remains now to be seen what the farm bloc will do about the 
tariff, and, in a broader sense, what will be the outcome of the 
whole tariff situation. It was the intention of the present Ad- 
ministration and of the present Congress, when the Republican 
party came into power on the Fourth of March last, to revise the 
tariff with much more promptness than has turned out to be the 
case. Congress started in with an attempt in good faith to carry 
out the party pledge. But as the Ways and Means Committee 
pushed its investigations, and, as the debates developed, it be- 
came apparent that many of the essential factors upon which a 
tariff must be based were and still are in a most embarrassing state 
of instability. Foreign exchange was chaotic, costs of manufac- 
ture abroad fluctuated wildly, and costs of production at home 
were in such condition that the future could not be foreseen with 
any clearness. 

In this state of affairs the party leaders passed an emergency 
tariff act for a few months, and at the end of the period renewed 
it. They kept hoping that the fluctuations which baffled them 
would cease. At one point they thought they had discovered a 
device known as the "American Valuation Plan", which they 
hoped might be effective to overcome the embarrassments of 
fluctuating exchange and uncertain costs of manufacture abroad. 
But it was discovered that to this there were grave objections. 
Moreover, the party leaders, to some extent consciously and to 
some extent unconsciously, were baffled by a condition still more 
fundamental. It came to be realized that the War had wrought 
a change in the economic situation of the United States and its 
relation to the rest of the world that made it doubtful whether 
tariff-making on our part must not now be looked upon from a 
different point of view. Before the War we were the greatest 
debtor nation in the world. Through the operations of the 
economic aspects of the War our situation is now exactly re- 
versed, and we are the greatest creditor nation in the world. 

We have due to us, on public and private loans abroad, an an- 
nual interest of from one-half to three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars. Under normal circumstances, a nation so situated is dis- 
posed to encourage the import of goods rather than to discourage 
it. These interest payments cannot be made in gold; and if they 
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could be, it would be to our economic disadvantage to receive 
them in that form. Under these circumstances, a large section of 
the business community, which formerly subscribed to the doc- 
trine of a protective tariff, has come to question whether our 
future tariff policy had not better take into account the de- 
sirability of making it simple for our debtors to pay us in goods. 
So far this situation has been little more than merely stated. 
Some of our public debtors abroad have not been able to pay the 
interest in any event, and for other reasons our future relation 
to this condition is not yet as clear as it will become in time. It 
is reasonably probable, however, that this situation may lead 
to a realignment of forces with regard to the policy of a protec- 
tive tariff. Certain business interests in the East, which have 
previously formed the backbone of the support of a protective 
tariff policy, are likely to look upon this question from a changed 
point of view. 

As to the farm bloc, in this as in other matters, it probably has 
the power, if it remains compact, to enforce its will. The Senator 
who has succeeded Mr. Penrose as Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, Mr. McCumber, of North Dakota, comes from a purely 
agricultural community, although he is not formally identified 
with the farm bloc. The disposition to defer to the agricultural 
interests is as apparent in the matter of tariff making as it has 
been with respect to other measures. The present disposition of 
the bloc seems to be to favor the protective tariff policy. Its 
position seems to be that farmers want an adequate protective 
tariff for their own products, and are willing to concede the same 
protection to the manufacturing interests. 

Probably the field in which Mr. Harding's Administration has 
most commended itself to the country is that of what may be 
called the housekeeping or the business management of the Gov- 
ernment. The new Administration found the Government, 
viewed as a business institution, in a state of serious disorganiza- 
tion. The enormous expansion of activities, the taking on of new 
functions, and the greatly increased personnel which had come 
about as an incident of the war, had not been wholly cleaned up. 
The Government's mercantile shipping enterprise was in a state 
described by the man whom Mr. Harding selected to put it into 
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order as the most gigantic failure in history. The reduction of 
the army to a peace-time basis was far from complete. The 
measures and institutions which the Government had initiated 
for taking care of disabled soldiers were not yet effectively under 
way, but were in a state of chaos second only to that of the Ship- 
ping Board. In many other administrative departments of the 
Government the story was the same. 

Mr. Harding first of all made selections of men to take charge of 
these departments who were generally approved as well adapted 
to the purpose, and it is the common opinion that the progress in 
the cure of these conditions has been greater than could have been 
expected in view of the shortness of the time. In addition to this, 
Mr. Harding initiated measures to bring the Government as a 
whole to .a more compact and efficient basis as an administrative 
institution. The most important of these changes in the direction 
of better business management is the adoption of the Budget sys- 
tem. This was adopted by Congress while Mr. Wilson was in 
the White House, but he vetoed it because of what he conceived to 
be a constitutional defect, though he expressed hearty approval 
of its merit. The measure came back into Congress at the begin- 
ning of Mr. Harding's Administration, and with the constitutional 
defect eliminated was repassed and signed, and is now in operation. 
For the direction of it the President chose one of the leading bank- 
ers of the Middle West, Mr. Charles G. Dawes, of Chicago. The 
head of the Budget is, in a sense, the President's right arm. He 
occupies a position which, in some respects, is superior to that of 
any Cabinet officer. The Budget system has been described as 
the most important innovation in the financial work of the Gov- 
ernment since the Civil War, with the exception of the Federal 
Reserve Act. 

Of all the new President's responsibilities probably the most 
difficult was in the field of our foreign relations. It would be 
difficult to overstate the chaos in which these relations were when 
Mr. Harding fell heir to them. His predecessor had been a par- 
ticipant in the Paris Peace Conference, and had signed the Treaty 
of Versailles, together with the other resulting treaties and the 
League of Nations. Not only had he signed them, but, as to 
some of them, he had had a predominant part in their making. 
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The degree of commitment of the United States to these treaties 
was such as to cause the world, in a sense, to look to America as 
having almost a preponderant responsibility for carrying them out. 

The shock that came to the other nations of the world with 
the refusal of our Senate to ratify President Wilson's action was 
such as to add an unfavorable psychological factor to conditions 
which, at the best, were full of difficulty. The first few months of 
Mr. Harding's Administration were largely devoted to disen- 
tanglement from a half-formed relation. Thereafter separate 
treaties were negotiated with Germany and other nations, a work 
which involved minute consideration of the status which had 
already been brought into existence between these late enemy na- 
tions and the other Allies who had been associated with us as 
signatories to the Versailles treaties and the League of. Nations. 
The new treaties were ratified with a gratifying freedom from 
tension between the President and the Senate which was aus- 
picious of a more smooth and normal conduct of our foreign 
affairs. 

All these incidents of the Administration's management of our 
foreign relations were eclipsed, however, by the calling of the 
Conference on Limitation of Armament. During his campaign 
for the Presidency, Mr. Harding gave repeated utterance to his 
intention of doing something of this kind. Soon after his election 
this purpose was accelerated by a definite movement within the 
Senate, in the form of an amendment to the Naval Appropriation 
Bill to the effect that the three great nations then engaged in mak- 
ing large increases to their naval establishments should come to- 
gether in a conference with a view to diminished building. This was 
finally adopted by the Senate and by the House with a vote only 
a little distant from unanimous. 

By this time Mr. Harding's own plans had ripened to a point 
where he was ready to issue the formal invitations to the other 
nations. The Conference met on November 12. That was the 
day following the notable ceremony attending the burial of an 
unknown soldier; and in the public eye the two events were 
merged into one, the first being a symbol of our sorrow for the 
sacrifices made in the late war, and the second a symbol of our 
hope to minimize the necessity of similar sacrifices in the future. 
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At the opening session of the Conference the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hughes, was chosen to preside over its deliberations, 
and he made on that occasion a speech which first astonished the 
world and then enlisted a support so solemnly prayerful as to 
take on some of the color of a spiritual phenomenon. The net 
results of the Conference are embodied in eight treaties, in seven 
of which the United States is a participant, the eighth being 
between China and Japan; and the seven are now to be acted 
upon by the Senate. It would not be opportune here to attempt 
an analysis of these treaties, or a forecast of the Senate's action 
upon them, or of their effect upon the affairs of the world; but 
there can be no question of the fitness of the estimate of the 
Conference itself which was made at the beginning of it by Mr. 
Balfour: 

I think November 12 will prove to be an anniversary welcomed and thought 
of in a grateful spirit by those who, in the future, shall look back upon the 
arduous struggle now being made by the civilized nations of the world not 
merely to restore pre-war conditions, but to see that war conditions shall never 
again exist. . . . We look to it as being the basis of one of the greatest reforms 
in the matter of armaments and preparations for war that has ever been con- 
ceived or carried out by the courage and patriotism of statesmen. . . . There 
is something in this scheme which is above and beyond mere numerical calcu- 
lation. There is something which goes to the root, which is concerned with the 
highest international morality. This scheme after all — what does it do? It 
makes idealism a practical proposition. It takes hold of the dreams which re- 
formers, poets, publicists, even potentates, have from time to time put before 
mankind as the goal to which human endeavor should aspire. [It is] one of 
the landmarks in human civilization. 

Mark Sullivan. 
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